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to   find   that  Richardson   did not resent her  intrusion,
great  author  as  he was.     Another correspondent,  Lady
Bradshaigh3 wife of a Lancashire country gentleman, took
precautions which show what a halo then surrounded the
author in  the eyes of his countrywomen.    It was worth
while to be an author then !    Lady Bradshaigh was a good
housewife, it seems, but, having no children, was able to
devote some time to reading.    She obtained a portrait of
Richardson, but altered the name to Dickenson, in order
that no one might suspect her of corresponding with an
author.    After reading the first four volumes of ' Clarissa'
(which were separately published), she wrote under a feigned
name to beg the author to alter the impending catastrophe.
She spoke as the mouthpiece of a ' multitude of admirers'
who   desired  to  see  Lovelace  reformed  and married to
Clarissa.     c Sure you will think it worth your while, sir, to
save his soul!' she exclaims.    Richardson was too good an
artist to spoil his tragedy ; and was rewarded by an account
of her emotions on reading the last volumes.    She laid the
book down in agonies, took it up again, shed a flood of
tears, and threw herself upon her couch to compose her
mind.    Her husband, who was plodding after her, begged
her to read no more.    But she had promised Richardson to
finish the book.    She nerved herself for the task ; her sleep
was broken, she woke in tears during the night, and burst into
tears at her meals.    Charmed by her delicious sufferings,
she became Richardson's friend for life, though it was long
before she could muster up courage to meet him face to
face.
Yet Lady Bradshaigh seems to have been a sensible
woman, and shows vivacity and intelligence in some of her
discussions with Richardson. If he was not altogether